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The things they say 


QUOTES 


Broken Promise. The Prime Minister 
(of New Zealand) Mr. Holland... has 
candidly admitted his inability to redeem 
his chief election promise—to make the 
pound go farther. There is no doubt that 
the country is becoming increasingly 


critical of the new administration. The 
Economist, December 9 1950. 
Wooing the Liberals. Conservatives 


proclaim themselves to be the guardians 
of freedom today. ‘Fight side by side 
with us to defend our ancient liberties’ is 
their appeal to Liberals. In vain is the 
snare set in the sight of the bird! Con- 
servatives extol the virtues of private 
enterprise, yet when they were in office 
before the war 
the area of free 
enterprise was 
steadily, re- 
morselessly 
contracted. 
Those were the 
good old days 
when initiative 
was strangled 
by quotas and 
cartels. Those 
were the days 
when millions 
of people in 
this country 
and throughout the world were suffering 
from malnutrition. And what was the 
answer of Tory statesmanship? A policy 
to restrict production by every means that 
could be devised, including a penalty of 
£5 an acre imposed on farmers who 
produced above the prescribed amount. 
That policy had not even the negative 
virtues of /aisser-faire. That was planning 
scarcity. LADY MEGAN LLoyp GEorGE, 
Picture Post. December 16 1950. 


Chicago Haircut. After yesterday’s 
announcement that the cost of living in 
the United States had reached its highest 
recorded point, the barbers in Chicago 
decided today to increase the price of 
haircuts. They will now charge 9s. 74d. 
In New York a leading chain of ‘automat’ 
restaurants abandoned its 62-year-old 
‘nickel-a-cup’ tradition. It announced 
that the price of a cup of coffee had been 
doubled to 84d. The steady upward 
trend of wholesale food prices (in the 
United States) is reflected in an index 
published today. This is 15.2 per cent 
above the level for the same date a year 
ago. Daily Telegraph, December 11 1950. 


Bulk Buying. It is high time that this 
indiscriminate campaign against bulk 
buying and long-term contracts was 
abandoned. It is a purely practical 
problem which should never have been 
turned into a political issue. At certain 
times, under certain conditions, and in 
respect of certain commodities, it is the 
best policy from every point of view. 
RoBERT Bootusy, M.P., in The Recorder, 
December 16 1950. 


Novelist’s Return. One change I am 
pleased to see is that the working class 
is enjoying a higher standard of living 
conditions. Before the war I used to visit 
old friends in Battersea. They lived in 
horrible slums, with bugs under the 
wallpaper which crawled everywhere. 
There were no bathrooms; the people 
were huddled up together in hopelessly 
over-crowded conditions. After the war 
I went to see my friends again in a nice 
council flat with a bathroom. They had 
a gramophone, went to the pictures 
twice a week, and I expect they have a 
television set now. They have a much 
better home and they have deserved it. 
Gone is the fear of unemployment. 

I do not believe that security necessarily 
robs a man of incentive. I wrote because 
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it was my nature to write. If the rewards 
had been far smaller than they turned out 
to be I should still have been a writer. 
Many people who used to send their 
sons to public schools are now finding 
the expense too great. 
sending their boys to secondary schools 
where they get a very good education 
and will mix with all sorts and con- 
ditions of other people. It seems to me 
that this will make a great difference to 
the future of Britain. It willend snobbish- 
ness. I hate snobbery as much as I hate 
boiled potatoes. W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, 
in the Sunday Express, December 3 1950. 


Academic Freedom. Two-thirds of 
Manchester University’s income now 
comes from the Treasury, and the other 
British universities are nearly all in a 
similar position. It would seem easy, 
then, for the Government to put pressure 
on them. Yet there is not the slightest 
sign that the present Government or its 
predecessors has ever done so. As Lord 
Simon said to the University Court in 


Manchester yesterday, the British system’ 


is the envy of universities in foreign 
countries. It is a remarkable system. 
Manchester Guardian, November 16 1950. 


LC Eviegnee BS 


Cheap Food. Sir: you over-estimate 
the effect the removal of food subsidies 
would have on farm 
quite true that before the war the public 
had to pay the unsubsidised price or go 
without and that therefore a large number 
of people went without and farming was 
a depressed industry. It does not follow 
by any means that a similar situation 
would arise today because with full 


incomes. It is. 


So they are . 


employment the buying power of the | 


public is much greater. There is a 
sufficient margin now being spent on 


semi-luxuries to upset any calculations 
which do not take this into account. 
Expenditure on drink and tobacco in 
1949, for example, was £1,479 million: 
add entertainment and gambling and 
the total cannot have fallen far short of 
the £2,057 million spent on food. 
Certainly, the farmer benefits indirectly 
from the increased buying power pro- 
vided by the food subsidies, but so does 
anyone else who has goods to sell. 

For about a hundred years at least the 
people of this country have been getting 
their main food supplies at below the 
real cost of production. They have been 
obtained either by exploiting the land, as 
in North America, or the people, as in 
the colonies and the Far East (or for that 
matter, until the outbreak of war, in this 
country). This process has come to an 
end. No longer able to import at cut 
rates, we must now pay the real cost of 
our food, either directly or through 
taxation. The subsidies offer a very 
useful means of redistributing purchasing 
power and this is all to the good, but it 
is no special favour to the farmer. 

A. E. G. HAWKINS, 
Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 

Conservative Conference. Sir: your 
editorial remarks (November) concerning 
the Conservative Conference require 
examination. It is a long-standing tradi- 
tion that the Conservative Party Leader 
does not attend the Annual Conference. 
This arises, I believe, out of the fact that 
it is not a delegate conference on the 
pattern of the Labour Party Conference. 
It is recognised Conservative procedure 
that their Leader addresses the Party at 
a special mass meeting after the Con- 
ference. This has nothing to do with 
Mr. Churchill’s desire to go horse-racing. 

J. A. TERRAINE, 
Kensington, London. 

(It is because the absence of the 
Conservative Leader from his rank-and- 
file’s annual deliberations is a long- 
standing tradition that it is remarkable. 
Mr. Churchill’s personal preference for 
horse-racing has our sympathy.—Editor.) 


Insurance Payments. Sir: could you 
tell me what part of the 6s. 2d. National 
Insurance contribution paid by a self- 
employed person goes to the Health 
Service ? 

H. HEPWORTH, 
Barnsley, Yorks. 

(Tenpence. But only £40 million of the 
£425 million Health Service is paid for 
in this way. Complete breakdown of the 
6s. 2d. is as follows, in pence: Sickness 
benefit 15.2, Maternity 0.7, Widows and 
Guardians 7.3, Retirement 36.3, Death 
1.8, Administrative costs 2.4, Health 
Service 10, Total 73.7d. Employed 
persons pay: Sickness 16.2, Maternity 
0.8, Widows and Guardians 7.9, Retire- 
ment 39.1, Death 1.9, Administrative 
costs 3.8, Health 10, Total 109d. (9s. 1d.) 
to which the employer contributes 4s. 2d. 
Note the large proportion attributable to 
old age pensions.—Editor.) 


KEEPING HIS FEET DRY 


BY BRER 


MATTER OF FACT 


Wes THIS NUMBER FACT APPEARS IN A NEW GUISE. The matter of 
Fact, however, though it may wear more colourful clothes, will not 
vary a great deal from that of its predecessors. FAcr began as The 
Labour Bulletin of Industrial and Political Information, published by the 
Labour Party and the T.U.C. in 1925, when Arthur Greenwood was in 
charge of the joint Research Department. Two years ago it was given 
its present title and transformed into a more popular looking journal, so 
far as that could be done at a time when paper rationing was still in 
force. There are now no official restrictions, and FAcrt is free to develop 
along whatever lines its readers desire. But it will still be an organ of 
information, rather than a propaganda medium; prepared, to be sure, 
for the social democrat who wants the factual background that lends 
events their significance, but not unacceptable, we hope, to the alert 
citizen in search of an accurate monthly summary of the news. Two of 
the disadvantages of popular journalism are: one, that its object is to 
entertain rather than to enlighten, and two, that it gives the news in 
twenty-four hour instalments. The most important events are not neces- 
sarily the most entertaining, while twenty-four hours is far too short a 
period to look at anything. Newspaper reportage is therefore inevitably 
distorted in the interests of what is called ‘news-value’ (meaning excitement- 
value) and fragmented by the relentless stroke of the clock. The political 
weeklies, on the other hand, provide discussion, commentary and con- 
jecture, not information, assuming a background knowledge few of us 
possess. Fact is prepared by the Research Department of the Labour 
Party, with the assistance of the International Department. Though this 
number is a little late, owing to the difficulties of working up a newish 
project during the Christmas season, subsequent issues will appear 
on the first of the month, if not three or four days before. The price 
remains threepence. We hope you will recommend it to your friends. 
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THE MONTH 


MARSHALL AID SUSPENDED 


N A JOINT STATEMENT PUBLISHED 

on December 13, Britain and the 
United States announced that Marshall 
Aid to the United Kingdom would be 
suspended at the end of the month, for 
two reasons: one, the sterling area’s 
dollar gap has disappeared; two, the 
defence programme of the United 
States will now impose new and 
heavier demands on her economy. 

In the first quarter of 1950 the 
sterling area reported a trading sur- 
plus with the dollar area for the first 
time since the war. A bigger surplus 
appeared in the second quarter, 
followed by a still bigger surplus in 
the third quarter (Fact, November). 
The fourth quarter’s returns have not 
yet been made, but a substantial sur- 
-plus is confidently expected. 

Thus, Britain has not required dollar 
aid for at least twelve months. A\l- 
though Marshall dollars have been set 
against specific items in the usual way, 
in effect the whole of Britain’s alloca- 
tion in 1950 was used to swell the 
sterling area’s dollar reserves. 

Officially known as the European 
Recovery Programme, the Marshall 
Plan was launched in mid-1948 to assist 
Europe’s war-damaged economy over 
a four-year period of reconstruction. 
Up to the end of 1950 over 10,000 
million dollars had been allotted to the 
nations taking part, 2,700 million of 
them to the United Kingdom. 

To raise these sums, the average 
American family had already been 
taxed to the tune of £88, of which £18 
was for the U.K. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’ described their 
generosity on December 13 as ‘one of 
the most, if not the most, magnani- 
mous acts in history.’ 

Of the 2,700 million dollars paid to 
Britain, 480 million represented ‘con- 
ditional aid,’ supplied on condition 
that Britain passed on a similar sum 
in sterling to other countries. Britain’s 
net aid therefore totalled 2,220 million 
dollars. Of this roughly 250 million was 
a loan, on which interest at 2 per cent 
per annum becomes payable in 1952. 
The remaining 1,970 million dollars’ 
worth of food, raw materials and 
equipment have been given freely by 
the United States to the United King- 
dom. 

Britain’s achievement. ‘Are any 
other European countries approaching 
the stage at which they might cease to 
have E.R.P. aid?’ a journalist asked 


\ 


Mr. William L. Batt, America’s 
Minister in charge of the E.C.A. 
Mission in London, on December 13, 
a few hours before his wedding. 

‘There is no one of them of which I 
know,’ replied Batt, ‘which has had 
aid on a relatively large scale, which is 
in anything like the position into 
which Great Britain has put herself.’ 

He had already observed enthusias- 
tically: ‘There were a variety of atti- 
tudes which could have been taken 
with respect to this programme of aid. 
Some of them would have been an 
easier way than you took. You 
tightened your belts after they had 
already been uncomfortably tight for 
eight or ten years and decided you were 
going to put your economy back on its 
feet as quickly as you could. That is 
something,’ he opined, ‘the history of 
the world cannot fail to note with 
special enthusiasm.’ 

Most Americans and many Britons 
were astonished to learn that alone of 
the participating nations the United 
Kingdom had achieved independence. 
Newspapers on both sides of the 
Atlantic had given the impression 
socialist Britain was bottom of the 
class. 

Although stockpiling of sterling area 
raw materials, chiefly rubber, tin and 
wool, at prices enhanced by war fears, 
has contributed to the favourable 
balance the effect of these influences is 
often exaggerated. The MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN said on December 14: 

‘Eighteen months before the close of 
the four-year plan, the sterling area is 
earning a surplus of dollars—and not, 
as is commonly believed, because of 
abnormally high raw material prices. 
Higher export proceeds have accoun- 
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Thanks to you 
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téd for something like one-fifth of the 
unexpected change-over from dollar 
gap to dollar surplus. Lower imports 
account for the major part, and this 
reduction has been brought about 
partly by devaluation and partly by 
the ability of growing British produc- 
tion to take the place of dollar 
goods.’ 

Extent of Aid. Since the beginning 
of Marshall Aid 54 per cent of Britain’s 
wheat and flour imports (one-third of 
all our bread) has been provided under 
the plan; 48 per cent of our tobacco; 
34 per cent of our raw cotton; 23 per 
cent of our cheese imports ; 21 per cent 
of our bacon imports;'12 per cent of 
our pulp and paper imports ; 8 per cent 
of our imported timber; over half our 
imported zinc and no less than 95 per 
cent of our aluminium imports. 

In addition, a great deal of equip- 
ment has been procured from America 
for which British industry would 
otherwise have waited several years. 
One of the biggest pit winders ever 
made, installed at Barnburgh Colliery, 
Yorkshire, was raising coal in October 
1950, three years earlier than would 
have been possible without M-Aid. 
The plan also provided most of the 
bulldozers, mechanical shovels and 
draglines used in clearing Britain’s 
Opencast mining sites, now accounting 
for roughly six per cent of British 
coal output. Other major projects 
assisted have been the Steel Company 
of Wales’s £60 million steel plant at 
Ebbw Vale for which dollar equipment 
to the value of 25 million dollars is 
being installed under the plan; 
Steward and Lloyds’ £16 million 
modernisation programme for three 
iron and steel plants at Corley, Clydes- 


GAITSKELL 
No, thanks to you 


dale and Tolcross, total aid for which 
will be 43 million dollars; 94 million 
dollars towards the expansion of oil 
refineries at Shell Haven and Llan- 
darcy; and 64 million dollars towards 
the erection of a plant at Grangemouth 
for producing chemicals used in the 
plastics industry. 

British agriculture, the most highly 
mechanised in the world, benefited by 
the receipt of combine-harvesters from 
Canada and the United States, many of 
them paid for with Marshalt dollars. 

Counterpart Funds. Although this 

‘mass of produce, worth about £54 
to every family in Britain, was supplied 
without payment, Britain’s housewives 
and industrialists did not individually 
obtain bread and machinery for 
nothing. They paid sterling in the 
usual way; but the Government with- 
drew this sterling from circulation 
instead of remitting it to the United 
States. There thus accumulated in the 
Bank of England a sterling fund equal 
in value to the dollars supplied under 
the plan. Five per cent of these funds, 
known as the counterpart funds, were 
used for financing the London office of 
the United States Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration. The rest could 
be spent only for purposes approved 
by E.C.A. and have in fact been used 
for reducing the national debt. Mar- 
shall Aid was not used to pay for the 
National Health Service or other 
organs of the Welfare State, which 
were financed at home out of current 
taxation. (For a detailed account of 
the working of E.R.P. see Fact, June 
1949. Also, Who Pays for the Social 
Services? October 1949.) 

Immediate consequences. 
Marshall dollars have been useful for 
rebuilding reserves depleted in the pre- 
devaluation crisis, Britain has not really 
required Marshall Aid since the end of 
1949. Its suspension will therefore 
make no noticeable difference to 
Britain’s economy so long as the ster- 
ling area continues to balance its 
account with the dollar area. If the 
dollar gap reappears, aid may be 
resumed. 

Of the aid received by Britain, rather 
more than 200 million dollars’ worth is 
still in the pipeline, some of it equip- 
ment which will not be delivered 
before 1952. The suspension of aid 
will not affect these deliveries. 

Britain remains a member of the 
Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation, the central planning 
body of the E.R.P. nations (FACT, 
June 1949), of the European Payments 
Union, whose object is to liberalise 
European commerce (FACT, Septem- 


Though 


ber and October 1950), of the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity and 
of the Dollar Export Group. The 
American E.C.A. office in London will 
carry on. 

‘The general programme is not to be 
suspended,’ said Batt. ‘We are keenly 
anxious to do anything we can to help 
to bring the know-how of the United 
States in special fields to the producing 
people here in Britain, and to take back 
to the U.S. expert knowledge in those 
fields where you particularly have it.’ 

Paying for Defence. But for the 
increased cost of imported raw 
materials, which according to Gaitskell! 
will cost Britain an additional £300 
millions worth of exports every year 
with nothing in return, and the need 
to devote a bigger part of our resources 
to defence expenditure, the economic 
progress of the past year would have 
permitted a marked rise in the living 
standards of the British people. 

Whether Britain will receive dollar 
aid for defence purposes under the 
United States’ Mutual Defence Aid 
programme has yet to be decided. 

‘The two Governments are not yet 
in a position to assess the ultimate 
economic impact of their mutual 
defence efforts,’ said the official joint 
statement on December 13. ‘The 
suspension of E.R.P. allotments to the 
United Kingdom will in no way affect 
the arrangements which are now being 
worked out in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation for the assessment 
and distribution of the burden of the 
defence programme of its members.’ 


MONOPOLY 

Open wide. Malpractices in Britain’s 
dental goods industry were exposed in 
the first report of the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices Commission pub- 
lished on December 14. This small 
industry employing 6,000 persons, 
annual turnover £3 million, was shown 
to be organised in an almost complete 
monopoly—the Association of Dental 
Manufacturers and Traders—control- 
ling nine-tenths of the trade. 

The Association operates ‘a com- 
plete system for the restriction of com- 
petition between dealer members of 
the Association and for the protection 
of their gross margins and net profits.’ 
Manufacturers or traders breaking the 
rules of the Association are subjected 
to a boycott that may put them out of 
business. The Commission said: 

‘The system of collectively enforced 
resale price maintenance has had the 
effect of buttressing the general level of 
prices.’ 

It added that similar practices were 
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carried on in other industries. Legis- 
lation singling out the dental goods 
industry would therefore be unfair, the 
Commission thought. 

The Monopolies Commission was 
set up in January 1949 to investigate 
industries suspected of monopolistic 
practices, as a preliminary to anti- 
monopoly legislation. It was argued 
that when sufficient investigations had 
been made, the Government would be 
able to judge the nature of the measures 
needed to fight monopoly. Six indus- 
tries were referred to the Commission 


WILSON 
Monopolists beware 


in March 1949: dental goods, builders’ 


castings, electric lamps, insulated 
wires and cables, matches and match 
making machinery. Two more were 
added on December 12 last: the 
supply and export of semi-manufac- 
tured copper and copper base alloys, 
and the supply of insulin. 

Critics of the Commission from the 
Left have complained that the pro- 
cedure is slow. 

‘It was perfectly reasonable to give 
this method a chance,’ admitted 
C. A. R. Crosland, M.P., discussing 
the report in Socialist Commentary, 
‘but it is now essential for both the 
President and the Commission to 
admit quite frankly that to pursue it 
unamended would mean _ postpone- 
ment of any effective action till the 
Greek Kalends’ (i.e. the end of the 
world). 

The President of the Board of 
Trade hinted on December 14 that 
action might be speeded up. ‘I think I 
ought to say that the time taken to 
deal with monopoly problems has 
proved longer than many of us 
thought,’ he told the House. ‘It is a 
matter for consideration whether, 
instead of having every single case 


examined by the Monopolies Com- 
mission, we ought not to proceed with 
certain bad practices on a wide front 
by legislation.’ 


NATIONALISATION 


Profits and Losses. The British 
Electricity Authority in its report for 
the year ended March 31 1950, pub- 
lished on December 6, announced 
that its surplus for the year totalled 
£7,163,236 on a turnover of £214 mil- 


lions. Last year’s surplus was 
£4,391,684. 
The Raw Cotton Commission, 


which buys and sells all raw cotton 
imported into Britain, reported pro- 
visionally on November 28 that for 
the year ended July 31 1950 it had 
earned a net surplus of just under 
£10 million (£9,940,558) on a turnover 
of £136 millions’ worth of cotton. In 
1949 the Commission reported a small 
loss and in 1948 a surplus of just over 
£1 million. 

Financial results of other national- 
ised undertakings, previously reported, 
were: 

Coal. In the year ended Decem- 
ber 31 1949, the National Coal Board 
earned a surplus of £22.7 million of 
which £13.2 million was earmarked for 
compensation payments, leaving a net 
surplus of £94 million (FAcT, July). 

Transport. In the year ended 
December 31 1949 the British Trans- 
port Commission made a surplus of 
£25.7 million. After paying £43.9 
million in compensation and putting 
£2.6 million on one side for buying 
back British Transport Stock at a later 
date, a net deficit of £20.8 -million 
was sustained. (Fact, November). 

Civil aviation. For the year ended 
March 31 1950, British European Air- 
ways sustained a deficit of £1,363,593 
(it has since been reporting a surplus) 
and British Overseas Airways a deficit 
of £7,791,887. Combined deficit 
£9,155,480. (Fact, October). 

Cable and Wireless reported a profit 
for the 15 months ended March 31 
1950 of £1,887,334, out of which it was 
proposed to pay a dividend of 
£1,500,000, leaving a net surplus of 
£387,334. 

The Gas Council, which took over 
Britain’s gas industry on May Day 
1949, has not yet reported on its first 
year’s operations. 

The combined surplus, before com- 
pensation, of all these undertakings in 
the latest year for which they have 
reported thus totals £65,845,000. 
This is the figure private enterprise 


would report as~net profit, wholly 
available for dividend distribution. 
But after paying £78,750,000 compen- 
sation, nationalised industries sus- 
tained a deficit of just under £13 mil- 
lion. If Civil Aviation, generally 
accepted as a special case, is excluded, 
Britain’s nationally owned under- 
takings showed a surplus of £75 mil- 
lions, which compensation commit- 
ments turned into a deficit of £3} mil- 
lions. 


CITRINE 
Crisis unless... 


Electricity progress. The British 
Electricity Authority reported that the 
record output of 49,000 million units 
generated by its 293 power stations in 
the year 1949-50 was 6 per cent higher 
than the previous year, 174 per cent 
higher than the year before that and 
over double pre-war. Yet the demand 
for electricity is still increasing so 
rapidly that Chairman of the Authority 
Lord Citrine on December 5 prophe- 
sied a crisis if new generating plants 
are not brought into production more 
speedily than his present capital invest- 
ment programme allows. 

Another 452,000 consumers were 
connected during the year, making 
nearly a million extra since the State 
took over and 24 million more than 
before the war. The Authority at the 
end of the period had 12,634,000 cus- 
tomers on its books. During the year, 
9,635 farms were newly connected, 
making 18,695 in the two years of 
public ownership, an increase of 23 per 
cent. Total number of farms receiving 
current is now 99,365. Among the 
Authority’s plans is one for linking up 
4,600 farms in remote parts of South 
West Scotland. 

Average price in the year reported 
was only 14 per cent higher than before 
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the war (for all commodities the 
average increase is 85 per cent—see 
Fact, May). Housewives will be sur- 
prised to learn that electricity in the 
home actually cost less per unit than 
before the war, the explanation being 
that far more is consumed, the reduced 
rates usual above a certain minimum 
therefore applying to a greater propor- 
tion of the whole. But: “When in- 
creased prices are fully reflected in our 
balance sheet in a few years’ time,’ said 
Citrine, ‘we shall have to charge more 
for our electricity.’ 

Although three new _ generating 
stations and several extensions were 
brought into commission and £102 
millions was authorised for develop- 
ment in 1950, Lord Citrine said: “We 
are running into a situation that is not 
only serious but could be dangerous or 
even disastrous. We are not going to 
be able to overtake the anticipated 
demand for electricity.’ 

Sir Henry Self declared at the same 
conference on December 5 that to keep 
pace with demand the industry’s 
capital investment programme (con- 
trolled, like that of private industry, by 
Board of Trade licence) needed step- 
ping up from the £102 million permit- 
ted for the year to at least £130 million. 

But the report made clear that the 
rate of expansion is also limited to a 
great extent by the capacity of manu- 
facturers to produce the plant. 


- PARLIAMENT 


COALS TO NEWCASTLE 

RITAIN’S COAL STOCKS AT THE END 
Bs October were 700,000 tons 
lower than had been hoped. Output 
from opencast mining had been cut by 
bad weather and deep-mined output 
was lower than had been estimated 
owing to a fall in manpower. Total 
output of deep-mined coal for 1950 
is nevertheless expected to work out 
at about 204 million tons—two million 
more than 1949 and 30 million more 
than 1945. But full employment and 
rising industrial production have raised 
Britain’s coal consumption to the 
highest level for 30 years. 

On December 12 the Conservative 
Opposition tabled a motion which 
viewed with concern the Coal Board’s 
‘inability’ to meet demand, and asked 
for an outside inquiry into the ques- 
tion of coal supplies; to which Edgar 
Granville, for the Liberals, objected 
that it was an ‘attempt to turn the 
House of Commons into an annexe of 
the Tory Central Office for election- 


eering purposes.’ When the day came 
Fuel Minister Philip Noel-Baker went 
over the arguments again quietly and 
carefully. The Coal Board’s estimate 
of total supplies, he said, was only one 
half of one per cent in error, and the 
Board has been authorised to buy 
_ from America no more than 1.2 
million tons, or the equivalent of 
about one and a half day’s output 
from British pits. 

Having put the matter in perspec- 
tive, Noel-Baker rejected the demand 


NOEL-BAKER 
Please don’t burn to serve 


for an inquiry at the present time. He 
remarked in passing that Oliver 
Lyttelton had on October 25 treated 
‘with ridicule and contempt’ the 
proposal (in Labour and the New 
Society, Fact, October) for periodic 
reviews of the nationalised industries. 
As for an immediate inquiry: ‘What 
outside experts would the Opposition 
call in? What could they find out?’ 
demanded the Minister. ‘What busi- 
ness proposals would they make that 
are not known and have not already 
been made?’ 

In 1945 there were 709,000 men 
working in British pits. By January 
1949 the number had risen to 727,000; 
but shortly afterwards the tide turned 
again. In October last Britain had only 
688,000 miners. 

Steps are now being taken to boost 
housebuilding in areas where more 
miners are needed. The recruitment of 
miners into the forces is being stopped. 
The Coal Board and the Ministry of 
Labour are beginning a joint campaign 
to enrol Irish workers, and the recruit- 
ment of Italians is being discussed with 
the National Union of Mineworkers. 


Several Labour speakers pointed out 
in the debate on December 12 that 
fully employed Britain is bound to get 
a manpower problem in unattractive 
industries. “Men are not now driven 
into the pits because there is no other 
work for them to do,’ said Alfred 
Robens, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
“Wages and conditions are not the 
only factor in the matter at all.’ 

Mr. Noel-Baker pointed out that if 
industry cut only 2 per cent of its 
electricity 100,000 tons of coal would 
be saved by the end of April, to which 
people in offices and at home, by 
saving 5 per cent of their electricity, 
could add a further 250,000 tons. 
Another 400,000 tons could be saved 
by housewives using 5 per cent less 
gas; that is, by burning it one minute 
less out of every 20 minutes. 

‘Efficiency is even more important 
than economy, added the Fuel 
Minister, and he reminded the House 
that his Ministry has a service to help 
industrialists use fuel more efficiently: 
‘My Ministry’s mobile testing units 
have visited many big industrial 
plants this year. On the average they 
have effected a saving of 22 per cent 
in the fuel used.’ 

‘Here is an immense field for future 
progress, he asserted, ‘measured, I 
believe, in millions of tons.’ 


Leasehold Reform. The second 
reading of the Leasehold Property 
(Temporary Provisions) Bill was moved 
by the Attorney General, Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, on December 6. The Bill 
applies only to England and Wales, 
but a similar Bill is being introduced 
for Scotland. It is a standstill measure, 
giving two years’ protection to house- 
holders and shopkeepers whose leases 
expire during that period. Meanwhile, 
the Government is studying the report 
of the Leasehold Committee (FACT, 
September). 

Sir Hartley admitted that the stand- 
still law may cause inconvenience to 
some landlords, but argued that any 
alternative would involve still more 
hardship for tenants. The temporary 
legislation will preserve the status quo 
until permanent legislation can be 
introduced dealing with the whole 
problem. The Tories accented the Bill 
in the words of the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN ‘without delight.’ 


Sterling Balances. On December 7, 
when Hugh Gaitskell announced the 
further release of sterling balances to 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon, Mr. 
Churchill jumped to his feet to register 
his objection. ‘Will the Right Honour- 
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able Gentleman recognise,’ he asked, 
‘that this is by no means an agreed 
matter between the different parties in 
the House?’ 

From Britain’s new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer came this cold reply: 
‘It is well understood that the Right 
Honourable Gentleman’s attitude to 
India and the other countries concerned 
has always been unrealistic and, if I 
may use the term, totally lacking in 
humanity.’ 

‘A filthy charge,’ protested Churchill. 

(Sterling balances: Britain’s sterling 
debts to certain countries, mostly 
incurred during the war and by 
mutual agreement frozen). 


TOWN HALL 


LONDON’S GOVERNMENT 


Royal Festival Hall. Londoners and 
visitors to London who see the South 
Bank festival site now nearing comple- 
tion may not know that the only 
permanent building being erected there 
is the London County Council’s Royal 
Festival Hall, estimated to cost the 
L.C.C. two million pounds. At their 
meeting on December 19 the Council 


CONCERT HALL 
The world’s best? 


considered the future of the hall— 
expected to be the finest concert hall 
in the world—when the festival is over. 
Some councillors wanted to associate 
the L.C.C. subsidised London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra permanently with 
the hall, but it was decided to defer a 
decision on this point until experience 
of running the hall can be taken into 
account. 

turn to page 10 


1950...YEAR OF CHALLENGE 


POLITICS. The new year found British Socialists 
preparing to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of their 
party, which was founded on February 27 1900. But 
at the eleventh hour the junketings had to be aban- 
doned. Parliament was dissolved on February 3 and 
a General Election held on the 23rd. Nothing in 
modern experience can equal the suspense of the 
climactic few hours on the following day when the 
last results came in. The final placings were: Labour 
315, Conservatives and fellow-travellers 297, Liberals 
9, other members 4. Labour thus retained office 
with a majority of six over all other parties (FACT, 
April), later reduced to four through the defection of 
Mr. Raymond Blackburn. 

No fewer than 187 of the victorious candidates 
polled a smaller total of votes than their opponents 
combined, 106 of them Conservative, 76 Labour and 
5 Liberal. In most cases the third candidate was a 
Liberal, with an average vote of 5,436. 

Lord Woolton on April 29 appealed to Liberals to 
unite with the Conservatives. ‘The political prejudices 
of parties or individuals,’ he said, ‘must not be 
allowed to stand in the way of united action.’ Mr. 
Churchill announced on May 9 that he had formed a 
‘study group’ comprising Lord Woolton, R. A. 
Butler, Harold Macmillan, Duncan Sandys and 
James Stuart, to “examine any possibility of improving 
the relations of the Conservative and Liberal Parties.’ 
Clement Davies gave them something to study when 
ten days later he declared that the Liberal Party was 
‘not for sale.’ 

Delighting in the opportunity for manoeuvre 
presented by Mr. Attlee’s small majority, Mr. Churchill 
mounted a number of major assaults, but failed to 
bring the Government down. The year ended with 
political tension relaxed as all eyes turned to the Far 
East. 


ECONOMICS. The Economic Survey for 1950 (Fact, 
May) showed that United Kingdom production had 
risen by 64 per cent in the previous year and that 
Britain’s trade with the world at large was approxi- 
mately in balance, though the dollar problem remained. 
The dollar gap has since been closed and Marshall Aid 
terminated, while production in 1950 rose by some 9 
per cent, exports being 70 per cent above prewar. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ third Budget (Fact, May) 
showed a surplus of £549 million. Main features of 


the Budget were: income tax concessions costing 
about £80 million a year; ninepence extra on petrol; 
a proposal to alter the law so as to tax payments 
such as the £100,000 made by Standard Motors to 
Sir John Black and the £97,000 given by Austins to 
Mr. P. L. Lord; restitution of the cut on housing to 
stabilise new building at 200,000 a year. 

The Budget was destined to be Sir Stafford’s last. 
On October 19 he resigned on medical advice, having 
driven himself near to death’s door in the service of 
the nation. There thus ended the most historic 
Chancellorship in British history since Lloyd George’s 
reign before the First World War. 


WORKERS OF THE WORLD. 1950 saw the first year’s 
work of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, founded on the initiative of the T.U.C. 
in London in December 1949 (Fact, January 1950). 
Membership at the end of the year was given as 
51 million, an increase of one million during the 
twelve months. The three major aims of I.C.F.T.U. 
are: ‘Bread, with economic and social justice for all: 
Freedom, through economic and political democracy: 
Peace, with liberty, justice and dignity for all.’ 
The first year was devoted mainly to establishing 
regional organisations. 

The T.U.C. in 1950 made three historic decisions. 
1. To assist trade unions in India, Pakistan and 
the colonies, at an expected cost of £40,000 in 
three years. 2. To encourage the training of trade 
union production experts in this country, on some- 
what similar lines to United States’ practice. 3. To 
abandon support of the so-called wage-freeze. (FACT, 
October.) 


THE COMMONWEALTH. On January 9 representatives 
of the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon .- 
met at Colombo under Ernest Bevin’s leadership to 
discuss the economic problems of South-East Asia. 
Non-Commonwealth countries in the area were later 
invited to co-operate, the final outcome being the 
Colombo Plan (Fact, November, December) whose 
object is to raise the standard of living of the people 
of South-East Asia by means of a six-year programme 
for each country taking part. 

The first annual report on the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation (Fact, September) revealed that 
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146 projects to develop colonial resources on a non- 
profit basis in the interests of the local peoples were 
in operation or were being planned. The march 
towards self-government meanwhile maintained the 
rapid progress of the past five years, new or revised 
constitutions being introduced in Nigeria, Trinidad, 
Sierra Leone and Gambia. Revision was under dis- 
cussion in British Guiana and most of the Caribbean 
territories, and when the year ended a new consti- 
tution was about to be launched in the Gold Coast. 


KOREA. But one word dominates the story of 1950—- 
Korea. The invasion of South Korea by the so-called 
Democratic People’s Republic of North Korea, sR 
plentifully armed with Russian weapons, on June 25 PARLIAMENT DISSOLVED 
divided the year, and the world, in two. On the same 
day an emergency meeting of the Security Council of 
the United Nations, attended by all the eleven 
members except the Soviet delegate, called for an 
immediate cease-fire, by nine votes to nil, Yugoslavia 
abstaining. 

The following sent fighting contingents: Australia, 
Bolivia, Great Britain, New Zealand, Philippines, 
South Africa, Thailand, Turkey, United States. The 
following sent naval and air units: Belgium, Canada, 
France, Greece, Norway. The following offered 
assistance in a variety of ways: Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, India, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Panama, 
Peru, Sweden. Thus 24 nations in all combined to 
resist the aggressor. 

The Korean war in 1950 fell into three phases. 
First, the North Korean troops, enjoying the initiative, 
pushed the ill-equipped South Koreans and the small 
United Nations forces almost to the sea. Then, as 
reinforcements arrived, General MacArthur drove 
the enemy north, beyond the 38th Parallel which had 
divided North and South Korea, towards the Man- 
churian border; he reported that the North Korean 
army had disintegrated and declared himself confident 
of early victory. Then, as the U.N. forces advanced 
towards the Yalu River which: divides Korea from 
Manchuria, Chinese ‘volunteers,’ first in small 
numbers, then in tens of thousands, poured across the 
frontier. Helplessly outnumbered, the U.N. forces 
began a bitter retreat through the snow and ice. 


THE WORLD REARMS. China’s action brought the 
great powers nearer to war than at any time since 
1945. While determined attempts were being made to 
avert disaster (FACT, this number) the whole world 
began rearming at an increased pace. The price of 
raw materials rose, and with it the cost of living. 
Britain, whose amazing economic progress had 
enabled Marshall Aid to be suspended, saw much of 
the benefit of increased production diverted from the 
shopping basket to the arsenal. Though Britain’s 
electricity output in 1950 was over double prewar and 
coal output the highest for ten years, statesmen warned 
that these records would have to be surpassed if 
industry was to answer the twin challenge: the chal- SE ee 
lenge of the shopping basket and the challenge of Peace. THE MINERS GO TO IT 
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WAR IN KOREA 


from page 7 


The Council proposes that in the 12 
months after October 1951 about 65 
concerts. will be promoted, to be 
shared by Britain’s leading orchestras. 
Some will be promoted by the L.C.C. 
itself; others will be offered to non- 
profit-making concert promoting 
societies for symphony and orchestral 
concerts at rents varying with the 
amount of the takings, and L.C.C. 
advertising facilities will be provided 
free. It is also proposed to offer the 
hall to non-profit-making London 
amateur music societies at reduced 
rates to be decided in each case. On 
other occasions the hall will be avail- 
able at normal commercial rates. 

Hore thes @:@as = concertss seach 
orchestra will be engaged for a series of 
performances under prominent con- 
ductors, with adequate provision for 
rehearsals. The planning of individual 
programmes will be delegated to the 
conductor in consultation with the 
orchestra. The L.C.C. Concerts Ad- 
visor will try to co-ordinate the 
various programmes without detract- 
ing from this principle. The choice of 
soloists will be made by the conductor 
and orchestra. 


Peckham Health Centre. At the 
same meeting London County Council 
agreed to buy the world-famous 
pioneer health centre at Peckham, 
subject to the approval of the Ministries 
of Health and Education, at a cost of 
£60,000 and legal and other fees 
amounting to £3,000. The Conserva- 
tive Opposition resisted this moye. 

The conversion of the premises will 
cost another £126,000 and will be made 
in three stages: 

1. Immediately after acquisition the 
education service to have full use of 
the swimming bath, gymnasium and 
lecture hall; an ante-natal centre to be 
established in the existing medical 
rooms; and the ground floor to be 
adapted for use as a day nursery in 
place of the one in nearby requisitioned 
property. 

2. Adaptation of the first and second 
floors as a general medical practitioner 
health centre ; the provision of lifts and 
additional staircases ; and replacement 
of existing medical rooms by a specially 
designed maternity and child welfare 
centre. 

3. Establishment of a medical re- 
search unit; expansion of the general 
medical practitioner health centre ; and 


the addition of dental accommodation 
up to the scale of a health centre 
serving 26,500. people. 

When the building is brought into 
full use it will perpetuate to some 
extent the aims and objects of the 
pioneer health centre. This considera- 
tion has been constantly in mind 
during the negotiations between the 
L.C.C. and the Centre’s Executive 
Committee, which started when it 
became clear that the Centre would 
have to close for lack of funds. 


Slum Clearance. Also on Decem- 
ber 19, the L.C.C. decided to embark 
on London’s biggest ever slum 
clearance scheme in Picton Street, 
Camberwell and adjoining districts: 
These areas comprise together about 
21 acres and link up with other areas 
the L.C.C. has already decided to 
acquire for rebuilding. 

The estimated cost of acquisition 
and clearance is £515,000. Some 2,304 
persons will be rehoused; and 674 old 
houses, five public houses, a workshop 
and a stable will have toj come 
down. 


Open Spaces. The Council an- 
nounced that it is acquiring some 20 
acres of the swagger Hurlingham 
Club’s grounds, prewar resort of 
London’s polo playing set, of which 
4.5 acres will shortly be laid out as a 
public open space. It is proposed to 
provide a bowling green, cafe buildings, 
shelter, children’s gymnasium and 
playground for organised games. 
Little Eltham Common, five acres, is 
also being acquired. 


Housing. Among the L.C.C.’s new 
housing projects reported at the 
December 19 meeting were the follow- 
ing, each a village in itself. 

At Poplar: 108 flats, a block of 
eight shops with eight maisonettes 
above, 183 houses and 14 garages. All 
will be linked with the Dagenham 
Borough Council’s district heating 
scheme except 60 of the houses, the 
weekly charges for heat and hot water 
ranging from 5s. 6d. for a one-room 
dwelling to 7s. 9d. for a five-room 
dwelling. 

At Battersea: 210 flats, three laun- 
dries, 110 pram sheds, two children’s 
playgrounds. 

At Lambeth: 180 flats, a laundry, 90 
pram sheds, and a children’s play- 
ground. 

At Wandsworth: 104 flats, two fitted 
laundries, and 42 pram sheds. 

All the above details are part of two 
weeks’ work done by the greatest local 
authority in the world. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


THE WORLD AT BAY 


OLITICAL TENSION IN BRITAIN 

reached its highest peak since the 
war when on October 30 Mr. Attlee 
announced his mission to Washington 
to a crowded House of Commons. Not 
only did his visit bring relief to those 
who feared that America might make 
war against China, and thus precipitate 
an all-out global atom war: it also 
served to emphasise the weight of the 
British Prime Minister’s views, even in 
a world dominated by two colossi. Mr. 
Attlee represented Free Europe as well 
as the British Commonwealth, having 
consulted Robert Schuman and other 
European leaders before he went. 
Thus, as spokesman of the vast area 
from the Atlantic to India, the British 
Prime Minister met the American 
President on virtually equal terms. 


The Attlee-Truman Meeting. The 
task of the two leaders in Washington 
was to concert Anglo-American policy 


HANDSHAKE 
United we stand 


in such a way as to avoid the immediate 
threat of world war, without weakening 
the authority of the United Nations 
and thus making war certain later on. 
In short, Mr. Attlee’s mission was to 
secure Peace Without Appeasement. 
The fact that the original decision to 
see Truman was based on a garbled 
news flash about using the atom bomb 
did not lessen the historic importance 
of the meeting. It was vital to world 
peace that there should be no mis- 
understandings between London and 
Washington in these grave days. ‘What 
I wanted, and what I think I got,’ the 


Prime Minister said in his broadcast 
on December 16, ‘was a better under- 
standing between Britain and the 
United States of each other’s outlook. 
I found, as I had expected, a great 
measure of agreement.’ He added: 
‘President Truman and I are just like 
the general run of people, anxious to 
do our utmost to preserve peace in a 
dangerous world. ... We want to get 
on with our peaceful work. We want 
to raise the standard of life of the 
people. We want men and women to 
live happily with a sense of security. 
We only differ from most of you in the 
weight of responsibility which we 
carry.’ 


The Joint Declaration. At the close 
of their conversations on December 8, 
Attlee and Truman issued a statement, 
commencing as follows: ‘We have 
reviewed together the outstanding 
problems facing our two countries in 
international affairs. The objectives of 
our two nations in foreign policy are 
the same: to maintain world peace and 
respect for the rights and interests of 
all peoples; to promote strength and 
| confidence among the freedom-loving 
* countries of the world; to eliminate 
the causes of fear, want and discontent ; 
_ and to advance the democratic way of 
life’ 

While anxious to avoid war with 
China, and promising every effort to 
secure a genuine settlement, they 
firmly repudiated any idea of appease- 
ment. The statement continues: ‘We 
are in complete agreement that there 
can be no thought of appeasement or 
of rewarding aggression, whether in 
the Far East or elsewhere. Lasting 
peace and the future of the United 
Nations as an instrument for worid 
peace depend upon strong support for 
resistance against aggression. For our 
part we are ready, as we have always 
been, to seek an end to the hostilities 
by means of negotiation. The same 
principles of international conduct 
should be applied to this situation as 
are applied, in accordance with our 
obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations, to any threat to world 
peace. Every effort must be made to 
achieve the purposes of the United 
Nations in Korea by peaceful means 
and to find a solution of the Korean 
problem on the basis of a free and 
independent Korea.’ 

They added: ‘If the Chinese on their 
side display any evidence of a similar 
attitude we are hopeful that the cause 
of peace can be upheld.’ 


Defending the Free. In face of the 


THE POWER THAT CONFRONTS THREE CONTINENTS 
Soviet ambition threatens Europe, Asia, Africa. 


eet te 


The shaded areas west of the 


Soviet Union are the European satellites; in addition, Chinese provinces neigh- 

bouring the Soviet, occupied by the Red Army when Japan collapsed, remain 

under Soviet domination under the agreement forced on Mao Tse Tung by Moscow. 
They include Manchuria, arsenal of the Far East. 


threat to free peoples everywhere the 
two democratic leaders were in com- 
plete agreement on the immediate 
need to build up the strength not only 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Powers, 
but of the whole free world. Plans for 
expanding arms production were set 
in motion as well as machinery for the 
most equitable distribution and control 
of raw materials. The statement went 
on to say: ‘In the circumstances which 
confront us throughout the world our 
nations have no other choice but to 
devote themselves with all vigour to 
the building up of our defence forces. 
We shall do this purely as a defensive 
measure. We believe that the Com- 
munist leaders of the Soviet Union 
and China could, if they chose, 
modify their conduct in such a way as 
to make these defence preparations 
unnecessary. We shall do everything 
that we can, through whatever channels 
are open to us, to impress this view 
upon them and to seek a peaceful 
solution of existing issues.’ 


The Atom Bomb. The President 
assured Mr. Attlee that the decision to 
use the atom bomb would not be 
taken lightly. It could only be taken 
by himself, in consultation with his 
Chiefs of Staff and not by General 
MacArthur; in any case it was the 
President’s ‘hope that world conditions 
would never call for the use of the 
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bomb’ and he promised to keep Mr... 
Attlee fully informed of all develop- 
ments which might change the situation. 


General MacArthur. It was also 
made clear to Mr. Attlee that,;wherever 
political as opposed to purely military 
decisions had to be taken, General 
MacArthur had to await instructions 
from the Chiefs of Staff in Washington. 
He had not in fact disobeyed instruc- 
tions in advancing to the Yalu River 
Line, as he had net been ordered to 
stop: his mandate from the United 
Nations was to free the whole of 
Korea from aggression and set up a 
unified, democratic and independent 
Republic. In the Foreign Affairs 
debate on December 14, Mr. Bevin 
explained that we had grave doubts 
about advancing further than the so- 
called waist-line—running one’s head 
right into trouble’ he called it—but 
unfortunately our advice to the 
American Chiefs of Staff was not 
accepted. However much one may 
criticise MacArthur for his tactless 
Press announcements and his political 
ineptitude, it is clear that he did not 
on this occasion exceed his instruc- 
tions. 


The Chinese. The Chinese are 
particularly sensitive to any military 
advances towards their frontiers 
because the Yalu River installations 


are the nerve centre of Manchurian 
industry and also because they remem- 
ber how Japan invaded Manchuria 
via Korea. They may have been 
convinced—no doubt the Russians 
encouraged this belief—that the 
Americans intended to invade Man- 
churia. Mr. Bevin explained in the 
Commons’ debate on December 14 
that there had never been any inten- 
tion of attacking Manchuria and that 
he had taken special steps to see that 
the Peking Government understood 
this; but the Chinese seemed deter- 
mined to try and sweep the United 
Nations forces out of Korea. 

“How tightly is she tied up with 
Russia?’ demanded Mr. Bevin. ‘To 
what extent does Russia want to con- 
tinue the fighting? Is it Russia’s 
strategy and policy that just as we do 
not want to be bogged down in China 
with a China war, so Stalin wants to 
use China to force us to fight? I think 
it is. I believe that those are the 
tactics which the Kremlin is following 
at the moment. It would suit them, by 
a policy of having not a single soldier 
in the battle themselves and by using 
Chinese manpower, to get the United 
States involved, thus committing the 
United States forces, and then keeping 
Europe clear for themselves.’ 


To Recognise or Not to Recognise? 
The only major difference of opinion 
between Attlee and Truman was over 
the status of Communist China. Mr. 
Attlee said in the debate on December 
14: ‘We have long and _ friendly 
relations with the peoples of Asia, not 
least the Chinese; and it has been our 
consistent policy to meet the just 
claims of the Asiatic nations to be 
dealt with on terms of full equality. 
We have taken a realist view,’ he 
claimed, ‘when it became clear that 
the present rulers of China were in 
effective occupation of that country 
we gave them our recognition. We 
believe it is right that Chinese repre- 
sentation in the United Nations should 
belong to the present Government of 
China. We have been working for 
this, and I believe that but for the 
Korean episode this end would have 
been achieved.’ 

Mr. Truman still recognises Chiang 
Kai Shek, who remains in American 
eyes the legal ruler of China. It is 
probable that Truman would have 
followed Britain’s example some time 
ago and broken with Chiang Kai 
Shek, had it not been for the strength 
of the Republican Party opposition to 
this. Now the actions of Mao Tse 
Tung, both in Tibet and Korea, have 


made it more difficult than ever for 
Truman to overcome Republican 
objections. 


Formosa. Bound up with the 
problem of Chinese recognition is the 
problem of Formosa, Chiang Kai 
Shek’s last redoubt. The Americans 


think Chiang has every right to be 
there while Britain supports the claim 


MAO TSE TUNG 
High handed 


of the Peking Government. The Cairo 
Declaration (December 1943) decided 
that Formosa should revert to China, 
so that Britain and American are bound 
to disagree on its fate so long as they 
cannot agree on who legally represents 
China. In the December 14 debate, 
Mr. Attlee described the position as 
follows: ‘The question of Formosa, 
which was also dealt with in the Cairo 
Declaration, is one of the most difficult 
of all the problems facing us in the 
Far East. There are mutual fears and 
suspicions to be got rid of before a 
solution can be found. It is right that 
everyone should try to understand the 
point of view both of the Chinese 
rulers and also of the United States of 
America. Until China shows by her 
actions that she is not obstructing the 
fulfilment of the Cairo Declaration in 
respect of Korea, and accepts the 
basic principle of the Cairo Declara- 
tion, it will be difficult to reach a 
satisfactory solution. 

‘The President and I agree that con- 
sideration of this difficult problem by 
the United Nations would be helpful. 
In the Far East, as in other parts of 
the world, there are two courses which 
are open to us in dealing with disputes 
and difficulties which may arise. 
Either we must try to negotiate a 
settlement based on the acceptance of 
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normal standards of international — 
practice and on the principle and © 
obligations of the Charter of the 
United Nations, or, on the other hand, 
we shall find ourselves drifting inevit- — 
ably towards war. There is no middle 
course.’ 


Efforts at Conciliation. Ever since 
the North Koreans committed their 
first act of aggression on June 25, there 
have been continuous efforts to reach 
a settlement and prevent further blood- 
shed. Both in the United Nations and 
by direct diplomatic contacts India has 
taken a prominent part. Sir Benegal 
Rau has played a particularly dis- 
tinguished role and might well be 
called Peacemaker No. 1. His latest 
move was to introduce a resolution 
sponsored by 13 Asiatic and Middle 
Eastern States and supported by the 
United States and United Kingdom, 
calling for a cease-fire. Mr. Attlee 
emphasised British support for Sir 
Benegal’s efforts in his broadcast on 
December 16. 

‘We and the United States,’ said the 
Prime Minister, ‘have supported the 
initiative of the Asiatic States, led by 
India, to bring hostilities to an end. 
This move was supported by practi- 
cally all the States represented at the 
United Nations. Jts opponents were 
the Soviet Union and their allies. These 
people, who talk so much about peace, 
were the only opponents of this move 
to stop the fighting.” And he added 
sarcastically: ‘That gives a bit of food 
for thought, doesn’t it ?’ 

A three-man Truce Committee was 
also set up under the Assembly’s 
President, Mr. Nasrollah Entezan, of 
Iran. The Chinese refused to discuss 
the truce and left America, whereupon 
the Committee offered to go to 
Peking if necessary. 

No one can say that the West is not 
making every effort to prevent a world- 
wide conflagration and also to end the 
present fighting. The Russians have 
assiduously presented the present 
struggle as capitalist ‘aggression’ 
against Communist countries, and as 
West versus East. The leadership of 
India has shown how false the latter 
picture is; and the fact that Jugoslavia 
has voted for the Cease Fire Resolu- 
tion explodes the first theory. 


The Future. No one can say what 
the future holds or whether the free 
nations will succeed in averting the 
tragic catastrophe of a third world 
war. But, as in previous crises such as 
the Berlin blockade, Britain is facing 
the situation with firmness, coolness 
and patience. 


It is extremely difficult to under- 
stand the Chinese mind and still more 
_ the mind of Moscow-trained Com- 
munist Chinese like Mao Tse Tung. 
How much Chinese intervention in 
Korea was due to genuine fears of 
invasion, how much to Kremlin en- 
| couragement and how much to the 
| expansionist aims of Mao Tse Tung, 
no one can say. It must be a great 
temptation to try to exploit their local 
military superiority and to push the 
troops of the leading capitalist power, 
| and of the equally hated United 
Nations, into the sea. The test will 
come when the military situation 
becomes more stabilised. 


Anglo-American Unity. As a result 
of Mr. Attlee’s visit, Britain’s relations 
with America have been placed on a 
firmer foundation. The leaders of the 
Western world agree on the dangers 
confronting civilisation and on the 
steps needed for resistance. Mr. 
Truman accepted the British view that 
every possible avenue of negotiation 
must be left open and that to spend all 
our resources in the Far East to the 
neglect of Europe would be suicide. 
_ Britain has insisted throughout on 
! full political control of the military 
| authorities, and the United States 
Government has given an assurance 
that no major political steps will be 
taken without consultation with us. In 
the event of a radical change in the 
military situation, such as might 
} involve the atom bomb, Mr. Truman 
| has undertaken to keep Britain fully 
informed of all developments. 

The two democracies agreed to 
differ, for the time being, on the 
question of Chinese recognition and 
the problem of Formosa; but these 
differences will not be allowed to 
weaken Anglo-American unity. 
‘Nothing would please the enemies of 
democracy more than to see us 
estranged,’ Mr. Attlee warned the 
House of Commons on December 14. 
‘There are mischief makers in both 
countries. Some people here con- 
stantly suggest that Britain is a sub- 
servient follower of the United States. 
There are people in America who 
suggest that the United States is 
misled by the clever diplomacy of 
Britain. They are both wrong. The 
United Kingdom and the United 
States are found acting in concert, 
because they are both nurtured in 
freedom and democracy. They draw 
their moral strength from the same 
sources. The people of both countries 
have the same profound desire for 
peace.’ 


COMMONWEALTH 


SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 


HE TALKING DRUMS OF AFRICA 

have something to talk about this 
month. Within a few weeks the Gold 
Coast people will be electing their 
new Legislative Council, which is to 
them what Parliament is to us. Thirty- 
eight of the 84 members will be 
elected by popular vote and 37 by 
traditional tribal authorities like the 
Northern Territories Council. The 
remaining nine will be six representa- 
tives of the Chambers of Mines and 
Commerce and three Government 
officials. 


This by itself would be a giant’s 
stride forward on the road to full 
democratic self-government, but in 
addition there is to be a reformed 
Executive Council. This body will now 
perform broadly the same functions as 
our Cabinet, being the main instrument 
in the making of policy and its execu- 
tion. Eight of its 12 members will 
now be drawn from the Legislative 
Council and will be individually res- 
ponsible to that body. The Governor 
will be Chairman and three officials— 
the Chief Secretary, responsible for 
Defence and External Affairs, the 
Legal Secretary and the Financial 
Secretary—will make up the 12. Six 
of the eight unofficial members are 
to be ministers responsible for a 
Department. The other two will be 
Ministers Without Portfolio. 

It is characteristic of these advances 
that they result from consultation with 
the Gold Coast: people and are not 
something imposed from above. They 
spring directly from the report of the 
Coussey Commission, a representative 
body of 39 Africans under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. Justice H. H. Coussey, 
himself an African. The reforms are 
in fact the result of a whole year’s 
deliberation and mark the beginning 
of a new era in Gold Coast politics. 

During the past few months inten- 
sive preparations have been made for 
the elections. A systematic campaign 
of instruction in voting rights and 
procedure has been conducted through- 


DEMOCRACY COMES TO AFRICA 
A mobile instruction team explains the new constitution in a Gold Coast village 
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out the country by trained African 
instructors equipped with 14 mobile 
cinema vans, loudspeakers, maps, 
diagrams, books and leaflets. The 
electoral procedure to be adopted 
ensures secrecy of voting and there 
will be precautions against imper- 
sonation. 

Similar reforms are afoot in Nigeria, 
where agreement has already been 
reached on a new constitution—the 
second in four years—after consulta- 
tion with the people at all levels. 
Elections are expected this year. 

‘I do not share these fears,’ said 
Jim Griffiths, Colonial Secretary, in 
reply to critics who feared Britain was 
going too far and too fast politically 
in West Africa. ‘I believe that political 
maturity is best achieved by giving 
people real responsibility, by asking 
them to become active and willing 
participants in the task of government, 
rather than by letting them stay out- 
side as frustrated critics without res- 
ponsibility.’ 

True to this belief, Britain’s Labour 
Government has revised the consti- 
tutions of practically every one of 
Britain’s 40-odd colonial territories 
since the war, taking them a step 
nearer to self-government. (FACT, 
August 1949, February 1950.) 


READING: MATTER 


SCALING THE PEAK 


A Social and Economic History of 
Britain from 1760 to 1950, by Pauline 
Gregg, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Harrap, 584 pages 
60 illustrations, 18s.) tells the story of 
the most important period in British 
history for those who seek to under- 
stand the forces that have made 
Britain what it is today: and tells it 
very well indeed. 

Two hundred years ago the popula- 
tion of Great Britain was barely 
8 million souls, less than one-sixth the 
present total. 
more or less self-providing community 
organised round the lord of the manor. 
Even the poorest people generally had 
a bit of land they could cultivate for 
themselves, though their lives were 
hard. Three-quarters of the children 
born died before they were five years 
old. : 

There was little industry. As a rule, 
such employers of labour as existed 
(apart from landowners) were them- 
selves master craftsmen who engaged 
a small number of hands to assist 
them. When, therefore, at about this 
time, the big landlords began the 


Every village was a. 


ROBERT OWEN ANTICIPATES THE MARXIAN THEORY OF VALUE 


At Robert Owens’ Co-op store in Grays Inn Road, London, artisans’ produce was 


paid for according to hours of work plus an allowance for material costs. 


With 


‘labour notes’ thus earned they bought produce of other members similarly priced. 
Scheme was a failure. Photograph is one of the 60 illustrations in Dr. Pauline 
Gregg’s new social and economic history of Britain from 1760 up to the present day 


process of seizing the people’s land, the 
dispossessed poor could find no alter- 
native livelihood. Many starved, 
many poached, often eating their food 
raw because the waste land from 
which they had gathered fuel was also 
expropriated. 

Sentences for poaching included 
imprisonment, whipping, hard labour, 
transportation and death. Yet ‘when 
it became clear,’ writes Dr. Gregg, 
‘that in face of the misery of their 
condition even the ferocity of the 
Game Laws could not deter able- 
bodied Englishmen from poaching, 
English gentlemen scattered over the 
great estates, man-traps and spring- 
guns to mutilate the limbs and break 
the spirits of men made desperate, but 
not cowed, by hunger.’ 

At about this time, too, steam power 
began to transform British industry. 
The landless masses gradually became 
a vast industrial proletariat living in 
towns and cities. The history of 
modern Britain—indeed, of modern 
civilisation—had begun. From. that 
point on, the story runs continuously, 
inevitably, up to the nationalised 
undertakings, the social services and 
the political democracy of today. 

Re-reading the history of these times 
not only helps one to understand the 
evolutionary process of which we are 
ourselves a part (how right the 
Fabians were on that point); it helps 
one to understand the problems, the 
hopes, the sufferings, the impatience, 
the suspicions, the violence and what 
sometimes seems to us, well-fed and 
leisured as we are, the downright 
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cussedness of so-called backward 
peoples just setting out on the road we 
have travelled. We have had to struggle 
like demons for everything we have 
gained. 

We are rightly shocked today when 
we read that the average age at death of 
Indian peasants is under thirty. Yet the 
Health of Towns Commission reported 
in 1844-5 that the average life of a 
working class person in Manchester 
at that time was seventeen years. That 
was only six or seven years before the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 celebrated 
the progress of the age. If you, dear 
reader, had been one such, how many 
years would you have been in your 
grave ? 

The last little chimney sweep boy to | 
lose his life in this country was a 
seven-year-old lad who was sent up a 
flue in 1872 and taken out dead fifteen 
minutes later: the sweep who employed 
him received six months hard labour. 
It was not until 1875 that effective 
legislation was passed to stop this 
abominable practice. If that child had 
been born more fortunate, he might 
still be alive today, a man of 86. So 
near are we to these inhumanities. 

As Aneurin Bevan is fond of 
remarking, we talk in Britain as if we 
have enjoyed political democracy 
since time immemorial, yet women were 
not enfranchised at all before 1918 
and women under 30 had to wait till 
1928. Agricultural workers and 
miners were voteless only 67 years ago 
and it is less than 120 years—two life- 
times by present standards—since the 

turn to back cover 


Statistics 


Employment figures are at end of month. Total working populatio 
to January 1949 were excluded. Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, 
of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer available. 


* The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts 


of £189 million in 1947; a favourable balance of £103 million in 1948 and of £110 million in 1949 (Cmd. 7928). 


+ A new index was introduced in January based on 1947 = 100. At that time Export 
1938 prices. 


Recently revised to correspond to pattern of trade in 1949, hence figures gi 


PRODUCTION April May June July Aug. Sept. 
Interim Index of Industrial Production . 
All Industries 135 142 143 134 124 144 
1946 = 100 1938 = 104 
Mining and Quarrying .. 109 119 112 106 94 116 
Textiles and Clothing 136 143 138 127 120 
Food, Drink, Tobacco 122 129 127 110 110 
Engineering : Se 143 153 157 149 129 ats 
Building and Contracting 135 134 139 141 130 141 
Bricks, Cement, etc. 151 167 171 161 155 
COAL (thousand tons) 
Total coal production weekly averages 3,982 4,377 4,104 3,922 3,398 4,221 
1938 = 4,353 
Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): 3.892 3,797 3,428 3,334 3,136 3,583 
1938 average = 3.463 : 
Coal Exports and Bunker coal 335 381 378 Sak 265 257 
1938 average = 89U 
Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1-14) 1:17 1-19 1:18 1.18 itil 1.20 
Total Wage Earners (thousands) Se ie 702 700 699 697 695 692 
1938 = 782 
OVERSEAS TRADE 
(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) 
Total Exports (including re-exports) 155-7 188-4 182-0 188.5 197.0 180.5 
Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable 
prices. MW, ae Yr: fa ae 153** 161** 
Total Imports (in £ millions) aS 211-4 228-7 238°6 2252. NSP 193.9 
Imports are now running at about 85 per cent of 
the 1938 volume. 
Exports to Canada and U.S.A. 14-5 20-6 17:3 21.8 Psyop) 20.5 
Imports from Canada and U.S.A. ; 30-6 34:2 31-2 27.3 31.2 30.1 
*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) .. Sp7/ 40-3 56°6 36.7 18.0 13.4 
Deficit with Canada and U.S.A. 16-1 13-6 13-9 5.5. 8.0 9.6 
tTerms of Trade 
Export Prices 118 119 » 119 121 121 121 
Import Prices 131 132 132 134 135 137 
EMPLOYMENT (Great Britain) see note aah Bee 
Total Working Population (thousands) 23,351 23,324 235325 23,334 25; 5 
(June 1939 = 19,750) 
Figures include unemployed and Ferces. 
Armed Forces (thousands) 704 688 690 690 701 708 
June 1939 = 480 
December 1947 = 1,119 
Unemployed (thousands) 322 290 274 278 284 292 
July 1938 = 1,786-5 
Working days lost through Industrial Disputes 
War S69 00D ee excluding 1926, ) 59000 | 51,000 | 95,000 | 249,000 | 52,000 | 152,000 
WAGES AND PRICES Ari 
Interim Index of Retail Prices Fe ae 114 114 114 114 113 
(based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, clothing, 
household goods, etc. June 1947 = 100; no 
prewar figures.) 
Weekly Wage Rates a is ef a 
(June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = 60) 110 110 110.) fy LO 110 110 
Average Weekly Earnings} Oct. 19478) Apr. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Apr. 1949 | Oct. 1949 | Apr. 1950 
(industrial, including overtime, etc.) 
Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. 0d.) .. EGMESE da LO 4 Ola |eet6 i 11 io 0 uy : .S 3 a : 3 
Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d.) 3 GO) i) es ip A ep es LE 


n includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age, who_ prior 
vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 


from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 


Prices were 259 per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent of the 
ven in previous numbers of FACT. 


** New index based on 1947= 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1-1. Figures are for each quarter where completed. 
{t Excluding agriculture, coalmining, shippinz, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. See FACT November 1950. 
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from page 14 

Reform Act of 1832 gave even the 
middle classes some semblance of 
political power. Before then: ‘The 
pocket boroughs,’ writes Dr. Gregg, 
‘were frequently and openly put up to 
sale by the controlling landowner. 
Camelford was in 1812 sold by the 
Duke of Bedford for £32,000. The two 
seats at Tamworth were bought by 
Sir Robert Peel the elder for £132,000 
... At Gatton the existing six houses 
belonged to Sir Mark Wood, who 
occupied one himself, performed the 
functions of magistrate, churchwar- 
den, collector of taxes—all of which 
he paid himself—and, thus being the 
only voter, returned two Members to 
Parliament. In many of the 
boroughs, both close and open, the 
number of electors was so small that 
every one could be bribed. Votes were 
openly auctioned, and very high prices 
paid. As much as £700 or £1,000 was 
said to have been paid for a single 
vote at Wycombe....Lord John 
Townshend’s election for Westminster 
in 1788 cost £60,000. Lord Castle- 
reagh’s election for County Down cost 
£60,000. The King himself set aside 
£12,000 at each general election from 
the Civil List to ensure the return of 
Tory candidates.’ 

The rise of the trade unions, of the 
co-operatives and finally of the 
Labour Party itself, come within Dr. 
Gregg’s period. She is a historian, not 
a propagandist, but the very calmness 
of her style makes the narrative at 
times deeply moving. 

There was Tommy Hepburn, for 
example, who successfully led a strike 
of coalminers in County Durham in 
1831. The owners later retaliated by 
bringing police from London and 
evicting thousands of families from 
their tied cottages, importing black- 
legs from other parts of the country to 
take their places. The miners who 
remained at work contributed six shil- 
lings in the pound from their earnings 
for the victims, but eventually the num- 
ber evicted was so large that even this 
was of no avail. And so the end came: 
\ ‘Evicted families were living in the 
open fields, cold and hungry. Grad- 
ually the- miners gave way. The 
owners were exultant. Tommy Hep- 
burn, the last to give in, wandered 
homeless, workless and alone for 
months, trying to sell packets of tea. 
Finally he too was driven to ask for 
work. He got it—but only after promis- 
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ing never again to take part in trade 
union activity. He kept his word.’ 
The connection between liberty and 
bread is clearly seen in the history of 
our country. Shelley wrote of liberty: 
For the poor man it is bread 
And a comely table spread... . 
and H. G. Wells remarked in The 
New Machiavelli that the only thing a 
drowning man wants is the liberty to get 
out of the water. We of all people 
should know that to tell the half- 
starved peasants of Asia today that they 
should revere democracy is nothing 
but a callous joke unless accompanied 
by schemes such as the Colombo Plan. 
Facr strongly recommends this 
book, not just as a textbook for 
students, but as exciting general 
reading for anybody interested in 
human progress—especially anybody 
who is inclined to regard progress as 
a myth, as so many pseudo-intellectuals 
do today. And when we are moved to 
pity and anger by the hunger, home- 
lessness, disease and servitude of our 
grandparents, let us remember that 
these burdens are still the lot of the 
vast majority of mankind. The life we 
enjoy in Britain today is a dizzy 
pinnacle of civilisation, never pre- 
viously attained by man. 
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HALF A CENTURY OF GROWTH, setback, 


consolidation, triumph and power. What 
will the half century that dawns with 
1951 bring us? The national and inter- 
national pattern is more complex than 
in 1901 and prophecy comes less readily 
to people’s lips. 


Whatever the future, it is on the united 
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that the future of the Labour and Trade 
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